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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "THE  LIFE  OF  CLARENCE  SAUNDERS." 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  KAY  PATTESON,  GRANDDAUGHTER  OF  CLARENCE 
SAUNDERS.   THE  PLACE  IS  THE  VAN  FLEET  CANCER  CENTER,  MADISON 
AND  DUNLAP.   THE  DATE  IS  JUNE  14,  1982.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
MIKE  FREEMAN. 

Mrs.  Pattson:       He  (Clarence  Saunders)  would  come  by  and  I 
would  see  him  as  a  child.   He  would  take  me  off  to  the  Indian 
mounds,  to  the  zoo,  and  tell  me  he  was  going  to  put  me  in  one 
of  the  caves  and  the  Indians  would  get  me,  love  to  scare  .  .  . 
love  to  tease  you,  but  had  no  sense  of  humor  himself.   As  long 
as  ...  I  remember  and  that's  what  my  mother  says  .  .  . 
that  he  loved  to  tease  but  boy  the  joke  had  better  be  on  you 
and  not  on  him.   (Laughs. ) 

Mr.  Freeman:        That  surprises  me.   Have  you  ever  read  his 
ads — how  funny  they  were? 

Mrs.  Patteson:      Yeah.   That's  what  I  was  told,  that  he  could 
not  take  a  joke. 

I  didn't  see  him  much  after  he  became  ill.   As  you  know, 
after  he  married  his  second  wife,  Pat  (I  was  quite  young),  the 
family  had  very  little  contact.   We  would  go  to  dinner  every  now 
and  then  and  it  was  always  very  strained.   Nobody  had  a  whole 
lot  to  say.   My  mother  tells  the  story  that  my  father  (Clarence 
Saunders,  Jr.)  did  not  speak  to  Pat  for  years  after  they  were 
married.   There  was  a  lot  of  hard  feelings  .  .  . 
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As  you  know,  all  the  children  are  no  longer  living  except 
for  Ann  (Ann  Saunders  Miller).   Tunkie  (Tunkie  Saunders),  as  far 
as  I  know,  was  never  legally  adopted. 

Mr.  Freeman:        He  is  a  stepson?   (Of  Clarence  Saunders.) 
Mrs.  Patteson:      He  is  a  stepson.   Uncle  Lee  (Lee  Saunders) 
never  went  much  for  all  that. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Was  that  a  sore  point?   (Among  family  members. [ 
Mrs.  Patteson:      Yes,  that  was  a  sore  point.   (Laughs.) 
Mr.  Freeman:       Did  they  not  like  Pat  Saunders,  your  father 
and  Uncle  Lee? 

Mrs.  Patteson:     My  father  evidently  didn't.   Mother  (Julie 
Saunders)  did  and  I  did.   I  see  her  occasionally  now.   But  there 
was  never  any  close  contact, 

My  grandmother  (Carolyn  Saunders) ,  whom  I  remember  better 
than  my  grandfather,  was  evidently  very  strong-willed,  and  played 
a  big  influence  in  his  life  and  his  career,  but  evidently, 
according  to  my  mother  ...  "I  wouldn't  want  to  scare  up  the 
skeleton,"  she'd  say  ...  so  there  must  be  two  sides  to  that 
(family  dispute). 

Mr.  Freeman:        One  person  I  don't  know  anything  about  is 
your  grandmother,  his  first  wife. 

Mrs.  Patteson:      She  was  very  tall,  striking-looking.   She  was 
from  Illinois,  and  was  very  ...  I  remember  being  straight-laced- 
very  much  the  Victorian-era  person. 
Mr.  Freeman:   How  did  Clarence  Saunders  meet  her? 
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Mrs.  Patteson:       You  know,  I  don't  know,   I  can't  tell  you. 
It  is  sad  that  you  don't  keep  up  with  all  this  (family  history). 
Of  course,  I  saw  Uncle  Lee  more  than  anybody  else.   He  lived  a 
lot  longer  than  his  (Clarence  Saunders1)  other  sons,  who  died 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Did  Carolyn  Saunders  have  that  much  to  do  in 
his  career,  help  out  in  the  business? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       I  believe  she  did,  at  least  encourage  him,  or 
push  him  on.   I  always  gathered  that  the  family  felt,  now  this  is 
something  I  may  have  interpreted  and  is  not  really  correct,  per- 
haps she  made  a  mistake  when  she  granted  him  a  divorce  and  he  re- 
gretted it  later.   That  I  have  no  grounds  to  base  it  on. 
Mr.  Freeman:        You  don't  know  much  about  the  divorce  itself? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       No.   See,  Tunkie  (son  of  Pat  Saunders)  was 
four  when  they  (Clarence  and  Pat  were  married.   He's  now  in  his 
fifties  or  something.   He  was  grown  and  gone  by  the  time  I  .  .  . 
I  see  him  once  every  five  or  seven  years  in  passing  somewhere. 
Mr.  Freeman:         I  was  just  curious.   I  thought  some  of  the 
business  pressures  and  failures  led  to  a  family  breakup. 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  think  so.   What  I  have  been  told  is 
the  second  wife  met  him,  that's  what  she  wanted,  and  she  got  him. 
Mr.  Freeman:         She  is  quite  a  few  years  younger. 
Mrs.  Patteson:       Yes,  I  guess  Pat  Saunders  is  about  my  mother's 
age. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Do  you  talk  to  Barry  Saunders?   (Son  of  Lee 
Saunders. ) 
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Mrs.  Patteson:       Oh,  if  someone  dies  or  gets  married.   Barry 
and  Linda  are  adopted.   I  don't  know  if  there  is  an  understanding 
with  Lee's  two  children.   I  see  them  from  time  to  time. 

Not  since  Lee  died  and  Amy  Clare  (daughter  of  Clarence  and 
Carolyn)  died,  there's  no  reason  to  get  together.   Of  course, 
when  my  father  died  my  mother  was  left  with  just  me  and  by  that 
point  in  time  the  money  was  long  since  gone  ...  by  the  time  I 
came  along.   I  can't  remember  all  the  glory.  (Laughs.) 
Mr.  Freeman:        They  weren't  wealthy? 

Mrs.  Patteson:      Not  when  I  was  born.   That  would  have  been 
the  Keedoozle  era.   Even  when  Mother  married  everything  was  pretty 
much  gone. 

Mr.  Freeman:        They  weren't  poor? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Oh,  no,  no.   They  continued  to  live  well. 
There  was  certainly  no  money  left  in  trust.   I  was  told  that  he 
said  he  had  so  much  money  there  was  never  any  reason  to  put  some 
aside,  it  would  always  be  there.   Sure  can't  count  on  that. 
(Laughs.)   The  only  thing  I  have  is  some  useless  Keedoozle  stock. 
Mr.  Freeman:        Did  he  ever,  I  know  he  had  problems  with  Piggly 
Wiggly  stocks,  but  did  he  ever  have  any  problems  with  stocks  after- 
wards?  Keedoozle? 

Mrs.  Patteson:      Not  that  I'm  aware  of. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Let's  go  back  to  a  description  of  your  grand- 
father.  Was  he  tall? 
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Mrs.  Patteson:  No,  he  was  small,  at  least  I  remember  him  that 
way,  very  nice  looking.  He  was  very  warm,  I  mean,  I  wasn't  afraid 
that  he  would  tease,  I  was  not  afraid  of  him.  Mother  would  always 
have  to  dress  me  in  a  pink  dress  because  pink  was  his  favorite  col- 
or. She  always  dressed  me  in  a  pink  outfit  when  he  would  take  me 
out  somewheres.  And  when  I  had  my  tonsils  out  he  came  to  the  hos- 
pital.  So,  there  was  contact  as  a  young  child. 

Then  I  guess  he  became  ill.   I  grew  older.   As  he  got  sick, 
there  was  just  never,  we  were  never  given  any  information  .  .  . 
Mr.  Freeman:        Why  he  was  ill? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Why  he  was  ill,  or  what  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Freeman:        What  did  he  die  of? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       That  I  don't  even  know.   If  I  knew,  I  have 
forgotten  or,  at  that  age,  I  didn't  even  ask.   I  can  remember  the 
funeral.   Uncle  Lee  was  there  and  Aunt  Amy.   The  minister,  who  per- 
formed the  service,  did  not  even  speak  to  my  aunt  and  uncle. 
Didn't  even  come  up  and  say,  as  most  ministers  do,  "I'm  sorry." 
Mr.  Freeman:        Sounds  kind  of  sad. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       It  was  sad  that  someone  who  had  contributed  as 
much  as  he  did,  that  I  was  unable  to  know  him  more.   As  I  got  older, 
I  could  maybe  have  appreciated  him  more. 

Like  most  people,  I  feel  the  city  has  not  recognized  him  in 
anyway,  shape,  or  fashion.   New  York,  London;  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  London  Times  have  listed  him  among  the  great  people  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  as  a  businessman.   But  around  here,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  Pink  Palace  (laughs) ,  he  just  be  .  .  . 
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I  regret  when  my  grandmother  died,  we  went  to  Illinois  to 
select  whatever  we  wanted  of  what  she  had  and  I  was  so  young,  none 
of  it  meant  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Did  your  grandmother  stay  here  in  Memphis 
after  the  divorce? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       She  lived  here  for  awhile.   Her  family  home 
was  McLeansboro.   She  went  back  up  there  to  live  with  her  sisters. 
When  she  was  dying,  she  came  to  live  with  her  daughter  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.   She  died  there. 

She  would  come  back  (to  Memphis)  to  visit  and  we  would  see 
her.   We  kept  up  contact  with  her. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Before  your  grandfather  was  ill,  what  type  of 
person  was  he,  was  he  quiet,  exuberant?   How  would  you  describe 
him,  if  he  came  into  a  room  would  he  dominate  conversation? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  think  he  would.   I  think  you  would  notice 
him,  of  course  that's  coming  from  a  child,  just  by  his  appearance. 
I  was  impressed  with  .  .  .  you  would  have  to  notice  him. 
Mr.  Freeman:        The  white  hair? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       The  white  hair  because  it  was  so  pretty.   I 
would  say  he  would  dominate,  probably. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Do  you  remember  going  into  any  of  his  stores? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  can  remember  going  only  to  the  Keedoozle. 
Nr .  Freeman:        What  was  that  like? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       I  can  just  remember  the  long  belts,  everything 
(groceries)  was  supposed  to  go  on  the  belts.   And  the  keys,  you 
keyed  in  and  the  groceries  came  up. 
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I  don't  remember  Piggly  Wiggly,  or  any  of  that,  that's  before 
my  time.   Of  course  I  don't  remember  my  father  at  all,  so  I  have 
nothing  from  him  to  remember.   I  was  four  when  he  died.   He  was  32, 
Mr.  Freeman:        There  is  a  picture  of  Keedoozle  stores  with 
family  members  around.   There  is  a  little  girl  in  a  dress  standing 
there  with  Clarence  Saunders.   I  wonder  if  that  was  you.   This  was 
in  the  thirties. 

Mrs.  Patteson:      Well,  I  was  born  in  "37. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Keedoozle  stores  he  started  at  different  times 
from  the  late  thirties  till  after  World  War  II. 

Mrs.  Patteson:      Well,  it  was  probably  after  World  War  II  that 
I  remember.   I  don't  know  who  that  girl  might  be.   It  might  be  Ann. 
Mr.  Freeman:        Do  you  see  much  of  Ann  Miller? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       Saw  her  when  Uncle  Lee  died.   She's  still 
married  to  Lee  Miller.   Never  see  her  at  all.   You  would  think  so, 
Memphis  is  not  that  big,  but  it's  bigger  than  it  used  to  be. 
Mr.  Freeman:        She  is  just  a  little  bit  older  than  you? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       Yes,  just  a  few  years  older.   I'm  sorry  Pat 
won't  talk  with  you,  because  that  would  really  .  .  .  certainly  get 
the  other  side  of  it.   I  hope  she  will  change  her  mind. 
Mr.  Freeman:         I  think  so,  in  time,  if  I  keep  at  it. 
Mrs.  Patteson:      Maybe  if  she  sees  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 
I  don't  know  what  her  reasons  might  me.  I  won't  venture  to  guess. 
Mr.  Freeman:         It  has  been  some  time.   I  would  think  hard 
feelings  have  disappeared. 
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Mrs.  Patteson;      Well,  the  hard  feelings  may  have  strictly  been 
on  this  side,  and  she  may  have  had  none. 

Mother  tells  me  of  the  time  she  went  to  dinner  over  there  and 
all  we  had  .  .  .  she  served  .  .  .  was  black-eye  peas.   (Laughs.) 
I  don't  know  if  that  was  some  kind  of  hint  or  not.   That  was  when 
they  lived  on  Vinton. 

I  don't  remember  the  University  Club  (site  of  Saunders'  home 
in  the  early  twenties);  it  was  before  my  time.   The  Lichterman 
Place  (built  by  Saunders  in  1928)  .  .  . 
Mr.  Freeman:        You  never  went  there? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       No,  not  that  I  can  recall.   I  have  a  picture 
of  him  made  there. 

Mr.  Freeman:   To  sum  up,  you  missed  his  heyday. 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  did. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Was  he  reasonably  happy  when  you  knew  him? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       Yes,  he  seemed  to  be. 
Mr.  Freeman:        Didn't  seem  to  have  any  regrets? 
Mrs.  Patteson:      No,  at  my  age  I  wouldn't  have  picked  that  up. 
He  was  always  pleasant  and  fun.   Mother  always  spoke  well  of  him. 
Mr.  Freeman:        What  was,  you  didn't  know  your  father,  what 
was  your  Uncle  Lee  like? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       He  was  very  much  like  my  grandfather.   He 
loved  to  tease,  reminds  me  of  him.   Of  course  he  (Lee)  had  a  lot 
of  inventions  in  his  own  right. 
Mr.  Freeman:        He  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
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Mrs.  Patteson:       Yes,  more  so  than  my  father  did.   (Laughs.) 
Aunt  Amy  was  ...  I  can't  say  she  was  like  him  in  any  way  par- 
ticular, she  was  more  like  her  mother.   She  has  .  .  .  there  is  an- 
other granddaughter  .  .  .  they  had  in  Jackson,  who  is  mentally  ill, 
So  I  doubt  she  remembers  anything.   She  is  my  age. 

Barry  is  the  closest  contact  left. 
Mr.  Freeman:        What  was  Pat  Saunders  like? 

Mrs.  Patteson:      Just  very  pleasant  and  always  very  nice  to  me. 
Even  when  I  see  her  today,  she's  very  cordial. 
Mr.  Freeman:         Is  she  something  of  an  artist? 

Mrs,  Patteson:       Yes,  she  is  very  much  into  the  arts,  evidently 
quite  talented. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Was  she  at  the  time? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  know.   Of  course,  I  just  remember 
now,  later,  as  I  am  older  that  she  had  done  all  this  (art).   You 
would  think  that  someone  who  has  done  as  much  with  it,  or  put  in 
so  much  time,  that  she  was  talented  back  then.   She's  very  attrac- 
tive even  today. 

Mr.  Freeman:        So  you  missed  out  on  family  conflicts,  too, 
as  a  child? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Yes,  as  a  child.   Everything  is  heresay,  be- 
cause I  was  so  young.   I  imagine  even  what  little  I  remember  .  .  . 
shortly  thereafter  he  must  have  become  ill  and  we  lost  a  lot  of 
contact. 
Mr.  Freeman:        When  was  that,  can  you  pinpoint  the  time? 
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Mrs.  Patteson:      No,  I  can't. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Was  he  ill  a  long  time  before  he  died? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       Yes,  I  want  to  say  his  mind  began  to  go .   I 
don't  know  if  I  was  told  that,  but  that's  something  Ann  Taylor 
(a  nurst  at  the  Wallace  Sanitarium)  could  tell,  unless  she  feels 
she  can't  say  something  about  it  because  her  job  there  as  a  nurse 
at  the  time.   She  is  bound  by  those  ethics. 
Mr.  Freeman:        So  after  he  became  ill  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Patteson:       There  was  very  little  contact. 
Mr.  Freeman:        Was  he  in  a  sanitarium  all  this  time? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  remember  him  being  at  Wallace. 
Mr.  Freeman:        It  doesn't  exist  any  more. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       It  doesn't  exist  any  more.   I  don't  know  where 
those  people  might  be,  except  Ann  Taylor.   I  don't  know  how  old 
she  might  be  now.   I  can  remember  when  she  told  me,  after  she 
found  out  who  I  was,  that  she  was  working  there  when  he  died.   In 
fact,  I  think  she  was  present  at  the  time  he  actually  expired. 
Mr.  Freeman:        Newspaper  accounts,  everything  I  read  seem  to 
say  that  Clarence  Saunders  was  busy  working  up  to  the  time  he  died, 
always  coming  up  with  new  ideas. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Well,  I  think  that's  probably  true  that  he  was 
busy  working,  whether  or  not  he  was  actually  producing,  I  don't 
know.   I  think  from  what  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  convinced 
that  he  Would  again  come  up  with  something.   Had  he  lived,  he  might 
had.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  would 
regroup  it  all  one  last  time.   I  wish  he  had  been  able  to. 
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Mr.  Freeman:        See,  you  have  told  me  things  I  didn't  know. 
I  wasn't  aware  that  he  was  sick. 

Mrs.  Patteson:  Well,  I  say  sick.  Wallace  was  a  sanitarium, 
kind  of  like  Gartley-Ramsey ,  so  I  can't  tell  you  sick  with  what. 
(Laughs. ) 

Mr.  Freeman:        What  was  the  Sanitarium  for? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       You  know,  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill, 
emotionally  disturbed,  alcohol.   They  perhaps  cared  for  people 
with  chronic  illnesses,  but  I  don't  know.   But  it  was  known  as  a 
psychiatric  facility. 

Mr.  Freeman:        So  they  kept  you  very  isolated  from  him  after 
that? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       After  that. 

Mr.  Freeman:  What  was  your  dad  like?  People  «ver  talk  to 
you  about  your  father? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Oh  yes,  they  talk  to  me  about  him.   Of  course 
he  was  an  alcoholic.   That's  what  he  died  of. 

His  great  interest  was  flying.   I'm  sure  you  have  read  the 
tales  of  his  flying  escapades. 

Mother  ...  I  used  to  ask  her  occasionally  ...  I  don't 
know,  I  guess  every  time  somebody  is  successful  as  my  grandfather 
was  and  you  are  a  son,  then  the  pressures  on  you  to  do  as  well  and 
live  up  to  .  .  .  and  his  interests  was  strictly  he  wanted  to  fly. 
Mr.  Freeman:        He  had  no  interest  in  the  grocery  business? 
Mrs.  Patteson:   Not  that  I  was  ever  told  about.   He  loved  to  have 
a  good  time,  just  played. 
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Mr.  Freeman:        Was  Lee  the  one  who  took  over  the  business? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  know  if  there  was  a  business  ...  if 
he  actually  did  anything  in  it. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Did  Lee  ever  run  any  of  the  grocery  stores? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  know.   Barry  might  remember.   My  father 
evidently  was  pretty  notorious.   (Laughs.) 
Mr.  Freeman:         I  had  heard  some  stories. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Yeah.   (Laughs.)   But  my  mother  has  never 
said  anything,  she  never  was  derogatory  to  me.   She  never  told  me 
how  terrible  he  was — like  in  some  situations  like  that,  where  you 
have  to  live  with  somebody  who  drinks  as  much  as  he  did.   She 
never  tried  to  turn  me  against  him. 

Mr.  Freeman:        she  wouldn't  talk  about  him  at  all? 
Mrs.  Patteson:       Yeah.   She  will  tell  me  things  like  when  I 
was  growing  up,  "You're  probably  lucky  your  daddy  didn't  live  be- 
cause he  would  have  been  so  strict  on  you,  you  wouldn't  have  gotten 
one  foot  out  the  door.   He  would  want  to  know  everyone's  name, 
pedigree,  and  where  you  were  going,  when  you'd  be  back,  and  who 
they  were. " 

Of  course,  they  were  divorced.   A  lot  of  people  didn't  know 
that. 

Mr.  Freeman:        No. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       You  didn't.   (Laughs.)   From  what  she  tells  me 
it  was  a  situation  from  which  she  had  no  choice,  he  just  drank, 
was  impossible.   They  sent  him  off  to  get  treatment;  he  would  go 
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off  with  a  whiskey  bottle  in  his  pocket.   He  was  just  gonna  .  .  . 
but  she,  my  interpretation  is  it  was  just  a  situation  she  couldn't 
live  with.   It  was  not  something  she  wanted.   But  you  finally  have 
to  make  a  decision  to  live  with  it  and  get  caught  up  in  it,  or  get 
out  for  your  own  sake  and  my  sake,  as  well. 

Mr.  Freeman:         They  must  not  have  been  married  long  at  all. 
Mrs.  Patteson:       I  was  four  and  he  was  gone  then.   They  had 
been  married  two  or  three  years  before  I  was  born.   We've  got 
pictures  of  him. 

Always  they  managed  to  keep  me  in  contact  with  the  family. 
I  grew  up  as  if  there  was  never  any  divorce,  as  far  as  Uncle  Lee 
and  others  ...  I  was  always  part  of  the  family.   My  grandmother 
would  come  visit.   I  didn't  know  until  I  was  married  that  they 
were  divorced.   They  never  told  me. 
Mr.  Freeman:        Your  mother  never  remarried? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       No,  she  never  remarried.   They  made  an  effort 
to  keep  the  family  as  best  as  it  was  so  I  would  have*  some  identity. 

I'm  sorry  I  didn't  know  my   father.   I  would  have  loved  to 
have  known  him.   Obviously,  he  was  someone  who  was  fun.   Any  of 
the  things  that  were  his  from  the  family — silver ,  things  handed 
down,  jewelry,  books,  and  stuff  were  pawned  long  ago  by  him.   He 
was  very  smart  and  had  a  wonderful  vocabulary,  just  brilliant. 
Mr.  Freeman:   Was  he  pretty  much  like  his  father,  as  far  as  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Patteson:   I  don't  know  which  one  he  would  be  like  .  .  .  which 
one  of  the  children  would  be  like  him. 
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Mr.  Freeman:        There's  no  doubt  Clarence  Saunders  was 

brilliant  in  some  ways. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Just  from  what  I  had  been  told,  my  father  was 

certainly  capable  had  he  not  chosen  to  drink  his  life  away. 

Mr.  Freeman:        The  pressures  of  copying  a  successful  parent. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Even  today,  being  a  Saunders,  people 

automatically  assume  certain  things,  I  think. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Like  what? 

Mrs.  Pattson:        Oh,  that  you  have  a  lot  of  money,  or  that  you 

are  exceptionally  bright,  or  .  .  . 

Mr.  Freeman:        That  you  party  a  lot? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Yeah,  that  you  party  a  lot.   (Laughs.)   They 

say,  "Oh,  I  remember  your  father."   (Laughs.)   Evidently  he  was 

well-liked . 

Mr.  Freeman:        In  a  way  it  is  kind  of  sad  your  family  was 

never  able  to  hold  on  to  the  tremendous  wealth  he  made  from  Piggly 

Wiggly. 

Mrs.  Patteson:       I  know,  and  from  Sole  Owner  of  My  Name — both 

of  those  chains.   It  was  gone  when  my  mother  and  father  married. 

Mr.  Freeman:         Keedoozle  never  made  any  money? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Not  that  I  could  tell;  it  was  just  too 

advanced.   Maybe  had  he  lived  and  been  able  to,  he  could  be  the 

Fred  Montesi's  of  today.   (Laughs.)   Now  they  are  going  to  the 

computers  in  all  the  stores. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Again,  your  family  was  never  poor,  even  though 

he  went  through  several  bankruptcies? 
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Mrs.  Pattson:       No,  certainly  Uncle  Lee  was  never  poor;  he 
was  very  successful.   Of  course,  when  I  was  growing  up,  money 
was  tight,  but  my  mother  managed  to  get  by. 
Mr.  Freeman:        What  did  Lee  Saunders  do? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       He  had  a  food  brokerage  firm,  stayed  in  the 
same  line.   Aunt  Amy  was  married  to  an  engineer.   They  lived  in 
several  places  out  of  the  country.   So  they  were  never  poor.   It 
was  not  something  they  inherited.   They  did  it  on  their  own. 

I'm  sure  you  know  that  my  grandfather  and  E.  H.  Crump  were 
bitter  enemies.   Although  my  father  and  his  son,  E.  H.  Crump's  son, 
Robert  Crump,  were  best  friends.   My  father  would  go  over  there  for 
dinner.   My  grandfather  referred  to  him  as  the  Red  Snapper.   Now 
I  don't  know  what  connotation  that  has.  I  believe  my  grandfather 
supported  the  only  candidate  for  governor  that  wasn't  a  Crump  man 
who  was  elected. 

Mr.  Freeman:         In  a  sense  he  actually  beat  Crump  in  an 
election. 

Mrs.  Patteson:  Yes,  he  is  one  of  the  few  people  who  ever  did. 
Then  he  brought  the  first  pro  football  team  to  Memphis.  (The  Sole 
Owner  Tigers,  1929-30.) 

Mr.  Freeman:        Really,  were  you  part  of  that? 
Mrs.  Patteson:      No,  that  was  just  something  I  was  told  about, 
or  read. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Did  Clarence  Saunders  and  Mr.  Crump  carry 
their  feud  over  the  years? 
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Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  even  know  what  the  feud  was  about, 

was  it  just  two  strong-headed,  powerful  men  doing  their  own  thing. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Did  you  ever  socialize  with  the  Crump  family? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       Of  course.   I  know  them  today.   Having  grown 

up  and  being  a  native  Memphian,  you  practically  know  .  .  .  back 

when  I  grew  up  the  town  was  smaller  and  you  knew  everybody.   I 

know  Bruce  Crump,  Robert's  son,  and  Robert  Crump,  Jr. 

Mr.  Freeman:         I  guess  your  grandfather  was  rather  headstrong, 

taking  on  Mr.  Crump.   Was  he  like  that  at  home? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       (Laughs.)   No,  I  gather  that  the  first  Mrs. 

Saunders  was  really  the  strong  one.   But  ...  I  don't  know.   She 

would  tell  me  about  my  father  some  and  I  don't  remember  whether 

she  talked  to  me  about  my  grandfather  or  not. 

Mr.  Freeman:        Really,  were  there  hard  feelings  between  them 

over  the  years? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Freeman:         Did  Clarence  Saunders  ever  talk  to  her  after 

the  divorce? 

Mrs.  Patteson:       I  don't  know.   See,  you  got  to  realize  by  the 

time  I  was  old  enough  to  ask  these  questions,  you  know,  all  these 

years  had  gone,  and  she  was  gone.   I  guess  you  wonder  why  I  was 

never  more  curious  about  having  a  grandfather  that  well-known.   I 

guess  you  just  accept  it.   I  played  it  down,  I  suppose.   Even  my 

children,  they  know  who  he  was,  but  I  don't  make  a  big  "to-do" 

over  it. 
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I  loved  Uncle  Lee.   Uncle  Lee  reminded  me  more  of  my 
grandfather  since  I  obviously  remember  him  more  so  than  my  father 
He  was  small  like  him,  but  not  as  heavy.   I  am  sure  he  had  the 
same  personality  that  I  remember  of  my  grandfather — what  little 
(memory)  that  it  is. 
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